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PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 



Dr. Holland's Essay was first delivered before 
The Philosophical Society, in Chicago, twelve years 
ago. It was then printed in the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, and reprinted as a pamphlet. The 
pamphlet has been out of print some years, and the 
demand for copies still continuing, this edition, with 
the sanction of the author, has been issued to meet 
it and keep the essay in the church thought of the 
present day. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE REAL 



PRESENCE. 



" I swim in the Godhead as an eagle in the air." 

— Henry Sum. 



In speaking of the philosophy of the Keal Pres- 
ence, it is not my aim to prove that Christ ever used 
the exact words which instituted the Eucharist, or 
that the words attributed to Him must be taken in 
their literal sense, or that, when taken in their lit- 
eral sense, they imply transubstantiation or consub- 
stantiation, or any other theory as to how He is 
bodily present in the appearance of bread and wine. 
These are questions of criticism and theology rather 
than of philosophy. Philosophy deals only with 
universal and necessary principles, and it is by them 
I wish to try the doctrine which has been philosoph- 
ically objected to on the ground that it contradicts 
the pure spirituality of the Infinite in presenting 
Him for worship in a material form and at a defin- 
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ite point of space. And, if I am not mistaken, it 
will appear at the end of my argument that the 
grounds which the objection urges against the Real 
Presence are the strongest of all reasons for believ- 
ing in it as accordant with the very essence of relig- 
ion, the Being of God, and the constitution of man. 

1. As accordant with the essence of religion, 
which neither affirms nor denies the Infinite as infinite 
and only knows Him in finite conceptions. Religion 
is aware that these conceptions do not contain the 
whole truth, that while they reveal much they also 
conceal much ; but they are the truest form of truth 
to the religious man, who must feel as well as think 
God in order to worship him ; and truer by far than 
any so-called philosophic idea which would find 
Him at the end of a series of abstract postulates and 
leave Him a mere empty abstract definition. Such 
definition may give a correct intellectual form of 
God, and yet lack all of His concrete, living fullness, 
and the form without the filling would be as untrue 
as the most indefinite filling without the proper 
form. Philosophy is only philosophy as it explains 
the world of nature and man without explaining it 
away. 

The world is, and is what it is. Whether right or 
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wrong, good or bad, it at least is real, and philoso- 
phy must first accept its reality and then seek the 
ideas involved in it. Now, in this real world of 
humanity we find religion, not as an accident, excep- 
tional and temporary, but as one of its universal and 
permanent principles. From the fetish-worshipping 
savage to the Christian saint, however sundered by 
impassable oceans or supposably diverse in origin, 
whether in Africa or Asia or Europe or America or 
the South Sea Islands, all peoples have a religion 
which grows with their growth in civilization, and 
which for the same degrees of civilization has a 
broad similarity of type in creed and ritual, so that 
the history of the race as a race is simply the history 
of its religions and of their influence on the manners, 
customs, laws, and speculations of its various nations. 

Now, it is absurd to say that a phase of human 
nature so universal and constant is a trick or device 
or scheme or plot of a certain class to gain and keep 
power over their kind. Such a conspiracy might 
happen and succeed here or there, but not every- 
where without possibility of collusion, unless it were 
the very norm of human nature so to deceive and be 
deceived. And if deceit be the root and pith of 
humanity, which humanity must unfold in its 
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development, the sooner we stop talking against it 
the sooner shall we get into line with our destiny, 
and the more rapidly ripen toward the perfect man- 
hood of mendacity. No : religion, like morality, like 
art, is the manifestation of a constitutive element of 
man's nature. It is not the business of philosophy, 
then, to create religion or to take its place any more 
than it is to create or take the place of the world. 
Here religion is — a great world-fact, and philosophy 
has only to account for it. If philosophy cannot 
do this, it may be a good dreamer of what the 
world might have been or ought to be, and of 
what religion might have been or ought to be in 
such a visionary orb : but it can never be a philos- 
ophy of the world that really is, and of the religion 
that is no less really one of the world's prime, essen- 
tial principles. 

Now, religion, as I have said, conceives absolute 
truth in finite, pictorial, and suggestive, rather than 
in logical and definitive forms. Religion is akin to 
art. Indeed, art is her offspring. In the divinities 
of sculpture and painting she saw and touched with 
outward sense, which made them seem more real, the 
truths which were already imaged in her mind. 
Art, in its first and highest significance, is simply 
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the' art of religion. Its masterpieces, which are as 
young to-day, with promise of immortal beauty, as 
they were when they first came from the artist's 
hand, centuries ago— the statued gods of its classic 
era, and the " Ecce-Homos," "Transfigurations," 
and "Madonnas" of its romantic maturity — were 
not, as some superficial writers on aesthetics have de- 
clared, created for amusement, but for worship. 
Their immortal beanty comes from their religious 
inspiration. God was no less in the hand that 
wrought them than in the mind of the prophet who 
described His glory by some mental image, as a King 
of nations, with crown and trailing robe, or as a 
Captain of hosts, riding forth to battle in his chariot 
of clouds. The image is equally an image whether 
it be sensuous, as in art ; or intellectual, as in re- 
ligion ; or both sensuous and intellectual, as when 
religion employs art in her worship. 

It were just as rational, therefore, for philosophy 
to complain that painting is not geometry to find 
fault with religion because she does not worship 
God in the formlessness and timelessness and 
spacelessness of a purely speculative and un- 
worshipful definition. Her thought of Him may 
be only an image, but it is a true image of 
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His truth. In a word, her language is poetry, 
not prose. 

With these prefatory remarks, which are necessary 
to guard what I have to say against possible misin- 
terpretation, I now submit that religion, if she wor- 
ship at all, must worship the God who is out of 
time, as in time ; who is out of space, as in space ; 
who is pure spirit without body, parts, and passions, 
as having all three — passions such as she ascribes to 
Him in speaking of His anger and vengeance, His 
pity and love ; a body with parts or members such 
as she gives Him in the thought of His sitting on a 
throne, bowing down His ear to hear, stretching 
forth His hand to help, smelling the sweet savor of 
prayers, having eyes to see the righteous and a coun- 
tenance to be seen by them in beatific vision. Thus 
in time He is the God of historic revelation ; in space 
He has a celestial capital where He dwells, whence 
He sends His angels and His son, and whither His 
saints shall go to be near Him when they quit the 
earth. Whatever, then, He may be in speculative 
definition, to religion He is necessarily a temporal, 
spatial, and corporeal God. Every objection, there- 
fore, to the doctrine of the Keal Presence as present- 
ing Him for worship in material form and local site 
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bears as strongly against the whole mode of religious 
conception — indeed, against the nature of religion 
itself. If we cannot regard Him in the forms of 
bread and wine because they are sensuous, neither 
can we speak of Him in any such sensuous relation 
as that of a father who has begotten a son. The 
sensuous image is equally sensuous whether outside 
or inside the mind. 

If God is not to be worshipped as present on an 
altar, because the altar fixes his presence within a 
spatial limit, neither can he be worshipped as in the 
no less spatial fixity of a seat in heaven. So far as 
there is any difference between these representations, 
the altar gives the more spiritual idea of the manner 
of His presence. For it brings Him down to earth 
and makes Him accessible to men not only hereafter 
but now, localizing Him in so many places at once 
and for spiritual discernment under such elementary 
forms — which must indeed be spiritualized to have 
any significance whatever — that its very localization 
displays the ubiquity of His presence, even as the 
light that is seen in a diamond's sparkle shows the 
unseen light that fills all the air. 

And without such a placing and visible sign of 
Deity, there can be no consistent act of worship. 
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Men may adore Him as a thought by some inner 
rapture of thinking, but they cannot make their 
adoration an external act without implying some 
external object to which it is paid. The same prin- 
ciple that forbids a sensuous object of devotion for- 
bids a sensuous ceremony. Ritual, elaborate or sim- 
ple, has no reason except in the faith of a Real 
Presence. Why go to church to meet a God who is 
not there? Why build the lofty minster, with its 
sky-like nave and pillared aisles and "storied win- 
dows richly dight," and mural decorations of emblem 
and of image, and solemn chancel towards which all 
the minster's other architecture and ornament lead 
eye and foot, except as the palace of a God who 
dwells within it? Why kneel down before an ab- 
sent God, or sing choral anthems to an unsensuous 
God who has no delight in sound ? 

Is all this a mere make-believe? Do you build 
the church for your own pride of sight ? When you 
go there, is it with the thought that you might as 
well have met the Omnipresent in your sitting-room? 
When you kneel and stand, utter aloud your prayer 
and praise, are you only feigning physical worship 
for the effect it will have on your religious feeling? 
Then not God but yourself is the real object of your 
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devotions. You are the end which He serves as a 
humble means and instrument. You call and dis- 
miss Him with a beck, and consciously falsify His 
nature that the deceit of outward devotion to a coun- 
terfeit divinity may make your religion more sincere 
and spiritually-minded. And thus in the effort to 
get rid of an enshrined and visible Deity, and at the 
same time keep your religion, you have ended by 
deifying yourself. For if He be the means and you 
the end of your worship, surely that worship sets you 
above Him, and renders you your own supreme god. 
And such a god! So utterly dependent on local 
surroundings and ceremonial gymnastics of bone and 
lung that he 'may come to a consciousness of that 
absolute self-stultification which constitutes his god- 
head. 

"So be it," you say, "but the argument proves 
too much. By demonstrating that the Real Pres- 
ence is as true as any other truth of religion, it has 
simply demonstrated that all religion is as absurd as 
the Real Presence. I, for one, shall be consistent 
and stay at home, and think the Infinite not as He 
seems in finite symbols, but as He is in His infinite 
verity — a pure spirit unconfined by space, untainted 
with a touch of matter." 
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Very well, my honest friend, essay the thought, 
get the exact prose of Jehovah, and when you have 
got it give it to the deluded souls who only know 
Him now in religious tropes. 

"Pure spirit," you say, "He is, without finite 
form or taint of matter." But, if so, He cannot be the 
Creator, for as Creator he is only known in creation. 
All of His nature that is not manifested in creation 
is uncreative. And creation is material, or reveals 
whatever of spirit it contains in material moulds. 

Neither can your Infinite be providence, for as 
providence He must appear in the events of history, 
the most important of which have been brought to 
pass, in a measure, not only by the bodies, but also 
by the bodily passions of men — the drunkenness of 
an Alexander, the brutal timidity of a Pilate, the 
lust of a Henry VIII. Evidently your pure infinite 
spirit is not in the universe, and, if He exist at all, 
must be outside of it. But there is no room for His 
infinitude outside the universe. The universe would 
bound His outer being ; where the universe begins 
He would have to end ; all that the universe, is He 
could not possibly be. He would thus fall a whole 
universe short of that infinitude which you deem 
essential to any true conception of His divinity. 
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Your attempt to escape finite images of God has 
brought you to a god more finite than any image of 
Him ; a God thinned down to a negation of every- 
thing you know. Nothing is all that is left of Him. 
Nothing is the only name you can call Him by — 
the pure, imageless, shrineless, formless, spaceless, 
unpicturable, unadorable, utterly immaterial, per- 
fectly spiritual, divinely prosaic, scientifically exact, 
infinitely finite nothing ; or, as the same idea or 
rather no idea of Him is sometimes euphemistically 
entitled by modern doubt, " the absolutely unknown 
and unknowable." And absolutely unknown and 
unknowable He is, simply because there is nothing 
of Him to be known. All that He could be known 
by has been taken away with the universe of knowl- 
edge. What remains is the ghost of an absurd defi- 
nition. For if scientific knowledge means definition, 
and definition means de-finite-ing, and the infinite 
be defined as the not finite, or in-definite, He is pre- 
vented by the very terms of His definition from ever 
being defined or known. Such an infinite simply 
means the meaningless, and it is not science but 
buffoonery to use a meaningless word as if its import 
were too mysterious rather than too nonsensical to 
be understood. 
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The truth is, there can be no positive infinite that 
is not also finite. An infinite not finite would, as I 
have said, be limited and estopped by the finite, and 
so made only another finite. The true infinite, in- 
stead of being mere indefinite or blank negation of 
the finite, is both infinite and finite, an infinite that 
finites itself and appears in its self-finitings — a living 
whole, whose members are its own self-differentia- 
tions, and preserve the very unity they seem to 
break — an absolute mind which is distinct from all 
its thoughts and yet is only as it thinks, and in 
thinking manifests while it maintains its essential 
activity. Such an infinite, such an organic whole, 
such an absolute mind is God. 

2. And this brings me to my second plea for the 
reasonableness of the Real Presence — namely, that it 
accords with the Being of God, who, as infinite, 
must eternally become finite, as organic whole must 
develop His unity into differences, as absolute mind 
must think Himself in thoughts which, because they 
are the thoughts of an absolute mind, are not merely 
thoughts but things. God cannot exist without the 
visible universe any more than the visible universe 
can exist without God. The universe is His symbol 
of Himself, a symbol identified with the truth it 
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types, and therefore a sacrament — the outward and 
visible sign of His inward and spiritual presence. 
It is as such that science regards it, if science only 
knew* the import of her own knowledge; for what is 
science but the recognition of reason or spirit, in 
nature by reason or spirit in man? So, too, art 
sees and worships it; for what is beauty but 
the soul's glimpse of its archetype and ideal, half 
hidden and half revealed in the noon twilight of 
deep woods, or just vanishing where valleys bend 
into secret mountain folds, or standing tip-toe on 
the crest of some breaking sea-wave, veiled from 
head to foot in its spray, or coming down from 
heaven to earth in far-off inaccessible pomp of 
sunset clouds? 

Why, then, should religion be despised for her 
simple faith in a sacramental presence which science 
discovers and art lives to portray. If she worship 
God in symbol, she worships Him as He reveals 
Himself. It is He that creates the symbol ; she only 
hails it as translucent with His inner glory. Un- 
less, in His necessary and universal self-symboliza- 
tion, He falsifies Himself, her symbolic knowledge of 
Him is not untrue nor true only in an accommodated 
and equivocal sense, but one of His own essential 
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forms of truth. He is by His very nature a sacra- 
mental God. 

"Perhaps," remarks the scientific mind, "the 
universe, as a whole, might be taken as an adequate 
symbol of God, since it is the sum of all our finite 
knowledge, and, therefore, the nearest approach of 
our thought to the infinite. Thus symbolized, how- 
ever, we should conceive Him as cosmic force rather 
than any particular thing such as religion represents 
Him in her sacred wafer and wine. 

"Science has long ago got beyond things, and 
knows that they are not the final realities they seem, 
but only semblances — vanishing sparks made by the 
meeting of forces. Let, then, the universe be our 
type of the infinite, and force, our definition of the 
universe. And because the universe as a whole is 
unseen and the forces which distribute its universal 
potency are unseen, we shall bow down to no visible 
fetish like ignorant savages, but worahip God sub- 
jectively in our growing knowledge of the secrets of 
nature." 

But religion, with its fetish, proves to be more 
scientific than the science which fancies that forces 
are any more real without things than things are 
without forces. For though things be only the 
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meeting-points and centres of forces, the truth still 
remains that the forces are unknown except as they 
meet and centre in things. Heat is known only in 
the heated thing, light in the luminous thing, motion 
in the moving thing, magnetism in the magnetic 
thing ; and so only do they exist ; for, by the law of 
their correlation, none of them acts except as it is 
acted upon, and hence none can exist (since forces are 
naught but activities) except at the points of inter- 
section, which are things. Thus science, no less 
than religion, is fetichistic. That divine light which 
fills nature does not appear in it as the white lustre 
of one smooth-surfaced abstraction, but broken as by 
a lantern of prismatic lenses into the many hues of 
phenomena. And you cannot know one of these 
phenomena, the least and simplest of them, without 
knowing the whole universe and God. 

See that bunch of grapes hanging among the 
broad leaves of its vine, a mere handful of perishing 
fruit. Yet transmuted into its tiny globules are a 
soil which it took glaciers millions of years to grind 
off primeval mountain-sides ; a climate which noth- 
ing less than the exact configuration of the earth as 
it is with its mountains and plains, continents and 
oceans, could make genial enough for their delicate 
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life ; and a daily bath of dew or rain drawn from dis- 
tant seas and brought by winds that search for their 
little nurslings from equator to poles and back again. 
Notice how their stem bends with their weight, which 
is nothing less than the weight of the world that 
draws them down, and how the great sun glows in 
their purple, which is not theirs, but his, who, 
though far away, has, by strange magic, stolen near 
and condensed himself into each of their pretty orb- 
lets. And yet to know that they are soil and air 
and ocean, and the shape and weight of earth and 
the solar fire, is to know only the surface and begin- 
ning of their nature, which could not be fiilly under- 
stood until the mountains had told whence came 
their granite, and the seas whence their water, and 
the atmosphere whence its gases, and the earth 
whence its gravitation, and the sun whence its per- 
petual flame — not until all the other worlds and 
suns which these recitals would introduce, had ac- 
counted for their being by the introduction of still 
remoter relations, and the whole universe at last had 
owned itself really present in the little cluster of 
grapes. Change the gravity of Sirius but an ounce, 
and the change will be felt in their fragile stem. 
Let the faintest breeze stir in Alcyone's air, and the 
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commotion will quicken their sanguine pulse. I 
speak of them as if they had some substance of their 
own which was related to all the universe besides. 
But they have not. Their substance is simply the 
conjunction of these universal relations, the knot and 
sphere which these relations form in their present 
place and proportion. The grapes are nothing but 
so much vitalized earth, air, and sunshine ; and sun- 
shine, air, and earth are nothing but the self-same 
cosmic relations grouped in a different order and de- 
gree. You need only watch them to discover for 
yourself what they are. The grapes, if unplucked, 
will fall away from the vine and wither, and fade 
into the gases that have conglobed themselves into 
their form for a little while, even as for a little 
longer while they have gathered — so the spectroscope 
tells us — into the larger clusters of suns and planets. 
And these gases — what are they ? " Manifestations 
of a force," science answers, and we are not inclined 
to dispute her latest word. " Manifestations of one 
force — which, whether in its various modes as rela- 
tive forces like heat, light, electricity, or in the forms 
of atoms, which are only moving points of balanced 
attraction and repulsion — still remains one and the 
same force everywhere, and, therefore, the one and 
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only substance of the universe." This one force, 
this solitary substance which the universe, in all its 
special phenomena manifests, is God. As such, 
Tennyson, our great philosopher-poet, recognizes it in 
his hymn to the wall-flower : 

" Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is." 

Do you ask the reason for calling the absolute 
force God ? I answer that force, as the term is gen- 
erally used by science, denotes an activity which 
moves only as it is moved by outward inducement — 
the effect of some external cause. Heat causes elec- 
tricity, electricity magnetism, magnetism motion, 
motion heat again ; but none of these causes itself, 
and the term " force/' as applied to them, never sig- 
nifies a self-causing, self-inducing, self-determining 
activity. But the one force which includes all forces 
must be just such an activity. For being itself all, 
it leaves none outside itself or other than itself to 
move it, cause it, act upon it. It transcends the sci- 
entific laws of inertia, cause and effect, and correla- 
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tion. It moves itself, causes itself, and through all 
changes, abides within itself. Certainly, then, we 
must give it some other name than the misleading 
one of force that denotes the very properties which 
this total activity contradicts while taking them up 
into its own transcendent unity. Now, what can we 
find in the range of our empirical knowledge that so 
resembles this total activity, or seems to resemble it, 
or comes near enough resembling it, as to be its best 
analogon and worthy to lend it a veridical name ? 
What but mind — mind which, in every act of self- 
consciousness, is both active and passive, because 
both knowing as subject and known as object, and 
which, because it is essentially self-conscious, exists 
only as this contradiction and its reconcilement. 
Mind or thought has the form of totality. Thought 
can think nothing alien to itself. For should it try 
to think aught as alien to thought, the alien to 
thought would still be its thought, and, therefore, 
not alien to thought. It can make no distinction 
which does not remain within its own unity. Matter 
itself, though in a certain sense opposed to mind, 
cannot be thought except as a thought or mode of 
mind — mind, perhaps, utterly objective to itself, but, 
because objective, existent still in implicit relation to 
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the subject knowing, and whose act of knowledge 
must always bring both together in the identity of 
self-consciousness. 

Mind, then, absolute mind, or God, is the true 
name for the one self-related force and omnipresent 
substance of the universe and of its phenomena. 
Not only, then, are the clustered grapes a possible 
symbol of God, but, when rightly known, they 
prove to be nothing else than his symbol, as he is 
their sole substance. 

Press out their juices now, and pour their sweet 
red fermentation into a silver chalice, and tell me 
what that chalice contains. " Wine," says the vint- 
ner promptly ; and he speaks the truth, for wine it 
certainly is. " Money," says the merchant ; and he, 
too, speaks the truth, for the wine is a commodity, 
and, as such, represents money. "Fermented juice 
of a certain species of plant called VUis vinifera," 
says the botanist ; and he, likewise, describes it truly, 
for so its vine is designated in botanic classification. 
"A certain fluid stage and state of protoplasm, a. 
puff of cosmic gas, a little whirlpool in a universal 
ocean of atoms, a fleeting phase of an unknown 
force which is known, however, to be one, and to 
persist through many phases which fleet," says the 
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nature-philosopher, who thinks nothing can be 
known outside the categories of nature ; and he also 
tells the truth, for it is true that the wine may be 
relatively described as protoplasm, or condensation 
of gas, or eddy of atoms, or a phase of that total 
force which the nature-philosopher does not know, 
and can never know, in categories that refer only to 
dead mechanical parts that lie outside of each other 
as if they had no mutual involution through one all- 
containing, all-animating whole. But the priest 
elevates the chalice of wine above these lower mean- 
ings of sense, and merchandise, and vegetable classi- 
fication, and external relation to other symbols 
which have no more substance than its own, elevates 
it to its sole substantial truth, and, with words that 
consecrate it to the divine import they reveal, names 
it "The Blood of God." 

Which, I ask you, men of candid thought, is the 
wine's truest truth — the truth of taste, or the truth 
of merchandise, or the truth of vegetable species, or 
the truth of phenomenal identity with phenomenal 
nature, or the one substantial truth of religion — 
blood being the sign of life and the universe, an or- 
ganism whose only and all-pervasive life is God ? 

And, surely, if there be idolatry in any religious 
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view of the consecrated cup, the idolatry is not the 
worshipper's, who scarcely sees the symbol in his 
rapt contemplation of the divine presence it so trans- 
parently symbolizes to his faith, but the worship- 
per's who is so anti-materialistic in his conception 
of worship that he sees the symbol as a mere opaque 
material thing, apart from the spiritual substance it 
stands for, as if it, too, were substantial and stood by 
itself, an end to thought rather than thought's me- 
dium of intercourse with the Mind which is in all 
matter — a separate, independent entity other than 
God, and, therefore, another God. This latter, I 
submit, with all its pretestings against idolatry, is 
an idolater of the very worst type, for ordinary idol- 
aters behold God in the object that images him, but 
this protester against idolatry fancies that there can 
be an object to image God independent of the God 
it images; which fancy invests that object with a 
separate self-sufficiency that makes it no longer a 
mere symbol of a divine substance, but itself divinely 
substantial and very God. 

" But," interposes the skeptic, and, perhaps, even 
the Churchman jealous of the peculiar sanctity of his 
eucharistic worship, " does not your view of the Real 
Presence render it very common? Are not all 
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things else — rocks, weeds, insects, reptiles, beasts — 
just as true exhibitions of it as the wine in the 
chalice ? Why, then, a supreme and unique sacra- 
ment ? " No better reason could be desired, it seems 
to me, than the one stated in the question itself — 
namely, that God's presence is in all things. For a 
truth so universal and so universally glorious needs 
some special mark and token to impress it on minds 
which are prone like ours to see things in an 
animal way as objects of sense and appetite; or 
which, if they see further, still regard things as 
the first and surest realities, and ideas as mere 
abstractions from them, God being the last and 
most shadowy abstraction of ideas; or which, if 
they recognize God in them at all, recognize Him 
only in the rare, the strange, the astonishing, the 
miraculous, and not in familiar scenes and every- 
day occurrences. Secular genius had watched man 
many centuries before Goethe discovered that his 
character was not complete, nay, that his education 
was not rightly begun, until he had learned the 
three reverences — reverence not only for what is 
above and what is within, but also for what is be- 
neath him; and Poetry had grown quite old and 
lost the freshness of her voice when in Wordsworth 
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her youth was renewed by the divination that the 
meanest flower that blows could give "thoughts 
which do often lie too deep for tears." And yet, 
week by week, and day by day, for a thousand years 
and more, religion had been lifting up before the 
eyes of wordly wisdom and poetic vision man's home- 
liest fare of bread and wine as her holiest, types of a 
presence which hallows the very ground whence they 
grow, and should hallow all man's life upon it. 
Thus, while the Real Presence could not be divine 
unless universal, the disposition of the natural man 
to ignore or neglect it for mere sensuous pleasures 
requires that it should be emphasized to sense itself 
by some singular memento and type which shall 
have all the magnificent meaning, and all the sol- 
emnity, and all the adoration of the divinely uni- 
versal and universally divine fact it brings to mind 
and typifies ; even as the fact that all the days of the 
week are sacred renders it meet that we should set 
apart a certain day among them to celebrate, and 
inspire us to observe their common sanctity as alike 
days of the Lord — which otherwise we might forget 
in the hurry and distraction of selfish cares and en- 
joyments. 

3. And this reminds me that I have already 
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reached my third and final plea for the reasonable- 
ness of God's presence in a sensible form for worship 
— namely, that it accords with the constitution of 
man. Man is mind manifest in matter. His spirit 
exists in and by a body which it cannot shed as a 
cocoon, and fly away from in naked, formless inde- 
pendence, but which belongs to the spirit as the con- 
dition of its selfhood. By his body man is individu- 
alized and distinguished from his fellows. By his 
body man enters into communion with the universe 
which is the means, if not the object, of all his 
knowledge. By his body man qualifies himself to 
receive that revelation of God which is given in the 
analogies of sense ; and by his body he becomes con- 
scious that he has a mind, or even exists, for it is 
only in relation to a world which is not self that he 
has any knowledge of self. This body may be al- 
ways changing, as it is from infancy to age; may 
cast off its earthly casing by the completion of an 
inner and celestial shape, as the expanding blossom 
bursts and casts away the rough burr that encloses 
it ; still, body of some kind, and that a right human 
kind, the spirit must have, in order that it may be a 
spirit, individual and self-conscious. 

More than this, the body is not, as we are accus- 
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tomed to represent it, altogether outside the spirit ; 
its apparent outsideness is only apparent ; it is with- 
in as well as about the spirit — the spirit's own 
efflorescence and exfiguration. For while man may 
think as if he were naught but mind, and feel as if 
the mind were dormant and the body alone awake, 
yet his sublimest thoughts are those which he feels 
as well as thinks, and his mightiest feelings those 
which glow seraph-like with the inner flame of 
thought. That revelation, then, will be most perfect 
which is given to his whole nature — to both sense 
and intellect as they co-exist in the sacramental 
unity of sentiment. Such a revelation must have a 
sacramental form — must display its infinite spirit in 
some finite and corporeal sign. Addressed to man's, 
intellect alone, it would be no revelation, but a 
vague, impotent definition — a mere wind of meta- 
physical words whistling through a hollow skull; 
addressed to his sense alone, it would be a dead, un- 
meaning fetish. But addressed to the intellect in 
his senses and to the senses in his intellect, his whole 
manhood vibrates with it into music of adoration, as. 
Memnon with the dawn. 

Moreover, the man who cannot understand all 
that the symbol signifies will feel a mystery beyond 
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his understanding, which will invest his defective 
knowledge with the awe of worship ; while he who 
thinks he knows the reason of the symbol will know 
it all the more clearly and vividly because presented 
to his thought in visible picture. Indeed, the sacra- 
mental is the only universal form of revelation — the 
form which is adapted to all sorts and conditions of 
men — to the illiterate hod-carrier, who has little wit 
beyond his senses, and who, if he has any idea of 
God, conceives him as in some way an object of 
sense ; and to the philosopher, who regards all sen- 
sible things as but vanishing glints of God's eternal 
splendor. Side by side, they can kneel before the 
same eucharistic symbol, as at once the divinity of 
simplest faith and most comprehensive reason.* 

This we might infer from the evident popularity 
and power of secular sacraments. Love, even the 

* Goethe, an impartial observer of the educating power of religions, 
and certainly one without sacramentarian bias, says : 

"The sacraments are the highest part of religion, the symbols to 
our senses of an extraordinary divine favor and grace. In the Lord's 
Supper earthly lips are to receive a divine being embodied, and par- 
take of a heavenly under the form of an earthly nourishment. This 
sense is just the same in all Christian churches, whether the sacrament 
is taken with more or less submission to the mystery, with more or 
less accommodation as to that which is intelligible ; it always remains 
a great holy thing, which in reality takes the place of the possible or 
the impossible, the place of that which man can neither attain nor do 
without. But such a sacrament should not stand alone. No Christian 
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most spiritual, is not content that the loved one 
should dwell across the sea to be spiritually thought 
about and communed with as a pure and excellent 
character, but because the character is so pure and 
excellent, wishes its near and palpable presence in 
its typical beauty of flesh. And while the flesh is 
absent, some keepsake of photograph, or pressed 
flower, or lock of hair, which its warm life has 
touched and animated, must take its place as the 
token of that spiritual presence which the token 
makes more real to thought than any unaided medi- 
tation can. Indeed, the truest, holiest expression of 
love is the sacramental embrace of wedlock where- 
from man himself, the perfect sacrament of soul and 
body, is born. 

This same sacramentality he evinces in his na- 
tional character. The nation must have its flag, in 
whose colors all its wealth, power, law, watchfulness, 
beneficence, and aspiration become concrete and 
visible. Where that flag is planted the whole 

can partake of it with the true joy for which it is given, if the symbolical or 
sacramental sense is not fostered within him. He must be accustomed to re* 
gard the inner religion of the heart and that of the external church as per- 
fectly one, as the great universal sacrament, which again divides itself 
into so many others and communicates to these parts its holiness, in- 
destructibleness, and eternity." — " Autobiography," vol. i, p. 245, 
Bohn's edition. 
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strength of the nation gathers for defence and pro- 
tection. Whither it leads the way, the whole valor 
of the nation follows for conquest. When its folds 
are unfurled in battle, the arms that fight beneath 
them smite with more than individual strength, and 
there the slain fall in thickest heaps, while the living 
rush to take their places as if the shadow of their 
ensign were the shield of eternal grace. Call it a 
painted rag if you will, still the painted rag has 
more spiritual force, more direct sway over the 
thoughts and passions and wills of men than all the 
wisdom of your statesmen, and eloquence of your 
orators, and songs of your poets, unaided by its spell. 
For it is the nation's sacrament, the real presence of 
her otherwise diffuse, abstract, undiscernible majesty. 

And what love were without embodiment or keep- 
sake, what the nation were without ensign, that the 
Church would be without the sacramental presence of 
her Lord, which, though recognized and cherished 
by faith, is yet by reason proved to be in perfect 
harmony alike with the essence of religion, the Be- 
ing of God, and the constitution of man. 
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